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to His humbled state, how closely, and by 
what easy ties of sympathy knit us to His 
person. 

In this sleep of Jesus, a very great mistake 
into which we are apt to fall, is corrected or 
prevented; the mistake, I mean, of silently 
assuming that Christ, being divine, takes 
nothing as we do, and is really not under our 
human conditions far enough to suffer exhaus- 
tions of nature by work or by feeling, by hun- 
ger, the want of sleep, dejections or recoils of 
wounded sensibility. Able to do even mira- 

|cles—to heal the sick, or cure the blind, or 
|raise the dead, or still the sea—we fall into 
| the impression that His works really cost Him 
| nothing, and that while His lot appears to be 
| outwardly dejected, He has, in fact, an easy 
'time of it. Exactly contrary to this, He feels 
it, even when virtue goes out only from the 
‘hem of His garment. And when He gives the 
| word of healing, it is a draft, we know not 
|how great, upon His powers. In the same 


8| way every sympathy requires an expenditure 


|of strength proportioned to the measure of 


; that sympathy. Every sort of tension, or at- 
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JESUS ASLEEP. 

There is a very great spiritual importance in 
the fact that Jesus sleeps. In it we behold the 
divine humanity sealed or set in complete evi- 
dence. Divine He must be, for His character 
8 deifically spotless and perfect; human He 
must be, for He sleeps like a man. O this 
great Benefactor and world’s Redeemer in His 
seep! just to look upon Him here, in this 
strange hour—the rain and the spray drenching 
His body, His hair and pillow of plank 
washed by the drivir_\storm, His calm, benig- 
tant face lighted by the glittering flashes that 
%t the night ablaze—thus to gaze upon Him, 

ng of angels and men, descended to this 
Mortal plight, how very nigh does it draw us 


4 with cost to Him, as it is to us. 


tention, every argument, teaching, restraint of 
patience, concern of charity, is a putting forth 
And yet we 
‘somehow do not quite believe it. We read 
, that He goes long journeys on foot, but we do 
‘not conceive that He is weary and foot-sore 
as we might be. We read that He is actually 
‘*wearied with His journey,’’ and sits Him 
down by a well, while His disciples go into 
the town to obtain food ; but we do not seem 
to think that He is really wayworn or faint 
with hunger, in the proper human sense of 
these terms. We read that He actually ‘‘ hun- 
gered,”’ and that, having no table or supply, 
He went aside to explore a fig-tree, and break 
His morning fast on the fruit, but we do not 
|think that such a Being as He could really 
care much for a breakfast. He plainly declares 
His poverty and His outcast lot on earth by 
| protesting that He has not so much as a place 
for comfortable and protected sleep—‘‘ the 
‘Son of man hath not where to lay His head” — 
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but we think of Him probably as meaning 
only to say that He has no property; never as 
testifying His privation of comfort in this first 
article of civilized bestowment, a sheltered 
indoor sleep—obliged, like the dumb animals, 
to sleep where He may ; in the mountains, on 
the rocks, sometimes under the night rains, 
shivering often with cold. 

Now all such miscolorings of His human 


experience take Him, so far, out of our a 


of life, and slacken proportionally our sympa- 
thy with Him. And they are beautifully cor- 
rected in the night of the boat. Jesus had 
become so exhausted that He could not in fact 
support Himself an hour longer, and dropped 
immediately down, mind and body together, 
into the profoundest sleep. Is it really no 
true sleep, but only a divine seeming? Is He 
conscious in it? Does He hear the storm? 
Does He feel the rain? Does the plunging of 
the boat startle Him? Ah! there is reality 
enough here to make a sight how affecting ! 
Blessed be Thy rough sleep, O Thou great 
Benefactor! Thou that art wearied and spent 
by Thy particular works, and the virtues that 
have gone out of Thee! What is it now to 
Thee, that the waters drench Thee, and the 
fierce tempest howls in tumult around Thee! 
Sleep on, exhausted goodness, take Thy rest 
in the bosom of the storm! for it is Thy 
Father’s bosom, where they that are weary for 
works of love may safely trust, and sink so 
deeply down into the abysses of sleep that no 
thunder even may rouse them.—/rom Dr. 
Bushnell’s Christ and His Salvation. 


~o 


W. HASLAM ON UNITED PRAYER. 








I refer to the subject of united prayer here, 
because it is characteristic of the period in 
which we live, and is a distinctive part of the 
work of God in this century. 

In the sixteenth century it pleased God to 
raise up men who specially preached ‘‘ justifi- 
cation by faith”? alone, that is without inter- 
vention of priest and sacrament. This was 
taught in spite of the established powers of the 
Papacy. 

In the seventeenth century, men were raised 
up who wrote chiefly on the subjects of sancti- 
fication and of union with Christ. 

In the eighteenth century, God raised up 
men, simultaneously and unknown ‘to one an- 
other, such as Brainerd, Whitfield, the Wesleys 
and others, to bring people, not from the legal 
bondage of Romanism, but from the power of 
Satan unto God, that they might receive for- 
giveness of sins, and an inheritance among 
them who are sanctified by faith. 

In the present century,’ we have these im- 
portant subjects united—we declare the doc- 
trine of the Reformation; we set forth sancti- 
fication by faith; and we also preach these 
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truths with a view to produce experimental re. 
sults. But the chief characteristic of our age, 
distinguished from every preceding one (besid 
the expectation of the return of the Lord), ig 
the spirit of unity that binds workers together 
Satan, it is true, is busy in making many and 
very apparent divisions ; but, in spite of these 
there is more real spiritual unity than at any 
former period. And we see that where Chris. 
tians are united, God’s Spirit is more largely 
poured out, and His work prospers accord. 
ingly. 

For twenty years I have observed the effeg 
of this united prayer, and must acknowledge 
that the work of God has received a manifey 
and increasing impulse. There never was 
time in the history of the church when the 
were more believers, more true Gospel prea 
ing, more praise and testimony for God, thay 
the present.—London Christian. 


REMARKABLE HEALING OF JOHN 
RICHARDSON. 


After going through great religious exercise 
between the thirteenth and eighteenth years of 
his age, John Richardson knew thorough con 
version of heart and became a follower of th 
Lord Jesus Christ, after sharp discipline obey 
ing the inward counsel of His Spirit. 
was called to the public ministry of the Wor 











































when about eighteen. He says that thre Se 
things stood in the way of answering thi orie, 
Lord’s commands as fully as sometimes } Ange 
should have done. The first was, ‘a violent pany 
humor fell into one of my legs soon after | WAH dence 
bound apprentice. The lameness held mei jive. 
about two years, and it much discouraged ani .. 4 
disabled me.”’ ects, 

The second was the want of means. Thi phict 
third was a stammering tongue which grea gio} 
interfered with his public speaking. But ll (34 
were removed. ‘‘ The healing of my leg, ! pecul 
attribute to the great and good providence UMM sjjure 
God ; for in a short time after I gave up freely ples. 
and cheerfully to answer the Lord’s requiring Marg 
the Lord healed me of my lameness.” “ASHE Chay 
the third hindrance, when I cried unto Him ang | 
that He would also heal my tongue of itsstaml and , 
mering, delieving that the Lord was able i iis 
take away this impediment, as He was to SOME In 1 
the violence of the humor in my body; DUBE rie. 





withstanding several men had given their a 
vice, and shown their skill, which all proved 
ineffectual, until? I came to believe in Jew 
Christ, and to press through all to Him, aid 
to touch the skirt, or lowest appearance of Hs 
blessed truth and power, in which I found tne 
healing virtue to my soul and also to my body, 
and to my tongne, even to my admiration; 9 
that I did not only speak plain in the testimony 
the Lord gave me to bear, but also spoke pla 
in my common intercourse with met. — 
Friends’ Library, vol. tv., p. 69. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON, LL. D., 

he poet, essayist and philosopher, whose 
jth is announced, was born in Boston, Mass., 
May 25th, 1803, and was the son of the Rev. 
Wiliam Emerson, Pastor of the First church 
inthat city. He received his early education 
i one of the public grammar schools, and 
ifterwards entered the Latin school. He en- 
red Harvard College in 1817, and graduated 
in August, 1821. The records show that he 
ice received a Bowdoin prize for disserta- 
tions, and once a Boylston prize for declama- 

He was also the poet of his class on 
«Class Day.”’ For five years after leaving 
ollege he was engaged in teaching school. 
In 1826 he was ‘‘ approbated to preach,’’ and 
in March, 1829, he was ordained at the Sec- 
md Unitarian Church, of Boston, being the 
ighth in succession of a consecutive line of 
ninisters in his own family. In 1832, he 
sked and received a dismission from the 
Church on account of differences of opinion 
between its members and himself touching the 
lord’s Supper ; and in December he sailed for 
furope, where he remained nearly a year. 
On his return in the winter of 1833-34, he 
began his career as a lecturer with a discourse 
before the Boston Mechanics’ Institute, on the 
subject of ‘‘ Water.” Three others followed, 
two on *‘ Italy,” and one on “ The relation of 
man to the globe.” In 1834 he delivered a 
sries of biographical lectures on Michael 
Angelo, Milton, Luther, George Fox, and 
Rdmund Burke. In 1835, he fixed his resi- 
dence at Concord, Mass., where fe has since 
lived. He afterwards had a wide experience 
as a lecturer on literary and educational sub- 
jects, and has published several volumes, among 
which are ‘* Nature’’ (1836), ‘‘ The American 
Scholar” (1837), ‘* The Method of Nature”’ 
(1841), which contained the most prominent 
peculiarities of his scheme of idealism and 
ilured many readers into becoming his disci 
ples. In 1840 he became associated with Miss 
Margaret Fuller, A. B. Alcott, William H. 
Channing, Theodore Parker, George Ripley 
and others in the editorship of ‘‘ The Dial,” 
and during the last two years of its existence 
this quarterly was under his editorial charge. 
In 1841 the first, and in 1844 the second 
sries of his ‘‘ Essays’ were published. In 
1846 he collected and published a volume of 
hispoems. In 1849 he collected in one vol- 
ume, entitled ‘* Miscellanies,’”’ his ‘‘ Nature,” 
amd nine lectures and college addresses. In 
1850 his ‘‘ Essays on Representative Men’’ 
were published. In 1852 he published the 
“Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli.” In 
1856 he published ‘* English Traits,’’ a work 
inwhich he seizes and emphasizes the charac- 
teristics of the English mind and people; and 
m 1860, ‘*The Conduct of Life.” His 


been collected. ‘‘ May Day and other Pieces’ 
(poems) appeared in 1867; ‘Society and 
Solitude,” in 1870; an introduction to Pro- 
fessor Goodwin's translation of Plutarch’s 
Morals, in 1871, and ‘‘ Parnassus,’’ Selected 
Poems and a fourth volume of Essays the same 
year. Mr. Emerson was also a prolific lec- 


turer on slavery, woman’s rights and other 
topics of public interest, and was recognized 
as one of the most able metaphysicians and 
theoreticians of the day.—Pudiic Ledger. 


~~ 


Major SERPA PinTO tells the following 
beautiful story of M. Coillard, a French mis- 
sionary, whom he met near the Zambesi: 
‘‘One day, when telling me of one of the 
most touching events in his travels, M. Coila 
lard concluded by saying, ‘ We were within an 
inch of destruction.’ ‘ Nay,’ said I, ‘ you had 
arms, an escort, and ten devoted servants re- 
solved on defending you.’ He shook his head 
and replied, ‘I should then have shed blood, 
and never will I kill a man to save my live, 
nor even the life of those dear to me.’’” 
‘** These words,”’ adds the Portuguese traveier, 
‘* revealed a type of the human species utterly 
new to me, and which I am quite uuable to 
understand, although I admire it with all my 
powers.’ ”’— Zhe Friend of Missions. 


TRAVELLING IN MEXICO. 


The following from a private letter is of 
interest now that the people of the United 
States are seeking closer relations with our 
neighbors beyond the Rio Grande: 

In Guadalajara I can live for about sixty-two 
and one-half or seventy-five cents a day, in- 
cluding room and meals, and for twenty-five 
cents more keep my horse. The inns or 
mesones on the road are strange institutions to 
Americans. A great square, one-story build- 
ing extends around a large courtyard, or rather 
around three sides of it. The entrance is 
through a large door called the ‘‘Saguan,” 
with a store on one side of it, and a ‘‘Fonda”’ 
or restaurant on the other. The third side of 
the courtyard is separated from the ‘‘ Corral”’ 
and ‘‘ Caballariza,”’ or stables, by a low wall 
and agate. The only entrance to the whole 
place is by the ‘‘Saguan.’’ Around the three 
sides of the courtyard, against the house, is a 
porch or ‘‘Correder,”’ into which the rooms 
open. You arrive at a meson to spend the 
night, and call for a room ; a man comes out, 
opens the door of a room, and you goin. You 
find a bare, empty room, perhaps no furniture, 
or at most a small table, a couple of chairs— 
and bed?—no, but in one corner a pair of 
trestles with two boards on them! That is the 
bed. In the more pretentious mesones the bed 
is a stout wooden frame and a stout wooden 


contributions to the Aslantic Monthly have} platform, but without mattress or bedding ; 
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that you bring with you. In some parts of the 
country, Iam told, but have not seen it myself, 
the beds are banques or platforms built up of 
adobe or brick, and capped with a smooth 
stone! While you are examining the room, 
or its emptiness, your servant or servants are 
walking the horses up and down for a few 
minutes; then they unsaddle, unstrap the blan- 
kets from the back of your saddle, (for if you 
are wise you will always have two,) take the 
saddle-cloths to make a mattress, and arrange 
your bed, putting your bag of clothes for a 
pillow ; then they will arrange their own beds 
on the floor in the same manner. Then you 
try the ‘‘ Fonda.’’ You have a cup of choco- 
late, with some sweet bread and a piece of 
meat—tortillas and frijoles; but you eat, if 
you have been so imprudent as not to provide 
yourself with them, without knife, fork or 
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pe incense nen oasiaseetaaennaslii | 
little provisions, and one of your mozos yj 
know how to cook. 

Coming from Colima to Guadalajara we werg 
four in number, myself and a companion and 
two mozos. We were four days on the toad 
and all the expenses, including pay of. moggg 
were not over fifteen dollars at most. That j 
the way we travel in Mexico and sleep among 
the fleas ! 4 

[To be concluded.] 


ipsansicipailationpiall tins araie 


‘¢ Z1oN’s HERALD”’ gives a full account of 
the interest that has been excited in India } 
the visit and lectures of Joseph Cook. jj 
would seem that he had awakened an enthy 
siasm there not surpassed by his ‘‘ Monday Le: 
tures’’ in Boston, and audiences larger than an 
ever before assembled in India flocked to hey 
him in the great cities. Arriving in Bomba 


spoon—you dip the bread in the chocolate and | in the opening week of the year, he delivers 
then eat it; you take a piece of tortilla in your | a course of five lectures, part of them in th 
right hand, between your thumb and the first | capacious Town Hall, which was crowded tj 
two fingers, and thus pick up a piece of meat, | repletion. As the result he received more in 
for the meat always comes on the table cut up. | vitations from all parts of the country than h¢ 


Then you make a shovel or spoon out of an- 
other piece of tortilla, and holding it in a 
peculiar manner, scoop up the frijoles. Should 
you have soup or broth, it is served in a tea- 
cup, and you eat your tortilla and drink your 
‘*Caldo;’’ but after a little practice you can 
use the tortilla for a soup-spoon. It is indeed 
a wonderful invention—the tortilla. Your 
supper will cost you from 6% to 1834 cents— 
not more ; horse feed, 12% to 1834 cents a 
head for night and morning. The room, with 
one tallow candle, twenty-five cents per 
night, and the privilege of putting as many in 
it as it will hold. 


In the morning the mozos are up before 
daylight to clean and saddle your horse, and 
you break your fast (desayuno) with a cup of 
chocolate, a glass of milk and some sweet 


bread, costing about 12% cents. By the 
time the sun is up you are on the road; 
about eight or nine o’clock you are hungry 
and stop for the breakfast (almuerzo)—fried 
eggs, perhaps meat, tortillas and frijoles, ten 
or twelve and one-half cents at most. About 
noon, or a little after, you pick out a good 
‘*fonda” as you pass through a village, have 
your men unsaddle the horses, turn them 
into the corral, and give each one 6 
cents’ worth of fodder. In the meantime you 
have your dinner (corrida) of eggs, meat, 
frijoles and tortillas, perhaps two or three kinds 
of meat, or rather one kind cooked in two or 
three ways, but first you have your cup of 
soup. The whole should not cost over 1834 
cents. After a rest of an hour or two you 
start again. If you are wise and can afford 
to own the animals, you will have a pack 
mule and carry a camp cot and a little trunk 
or box of cooking and eating tools, with a 


| could accept in several years. 
| Calcutta he lectured at Poona, Ahmedanuggur 
| Lucknow, Allahabad, and Benares, the sacri 
\ city, the intelligent natives of all the differen 


On his way to 


religious faiths listening to him with inteng 
(interest. At Calcutta his reception was 
‘markable. Such crowds as assembled to he 
|him were never known in that city. He e 
| changed repeated visits with the leaders of tl 
Brahmo Somaj, and at his last lecture a voted 
thanks was moved to him by its distinguishel 
leader, Keshub Chunder Sen. Some of tix 
city papers regret that his teachings could ni 
be continued for months, as he would haw 
overwhelming audiences every week. One 
them, indeed, declares that ‘* Boston does 
need such a man as much as Calcutta dos. 
He intends returning to this country by 4 
of Hong Kong, Japan, and Australia. 
————- -+@ 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 


In the Princeton Review for Fifth mont 
Francis A. Walker, late Superintendent of th 
Tenth Census of the United States, gives 
general view of the state of American Agni 
ture. ; 

He considers the tenure of land in the Unite 
States the best in the world. It is highly pa 
ular to own and cultivate land. ‘‘ Ot the § 
800,000 farms, approximately, into which i 
cultivated area of the United States is divide 
60 or even 70 per cent. are cultivated by tel 
owners.” frei 

In the Northern States the proportion ™ 
to 80 per cent., while three of the New 5% 
land States and three of the Northwest 
States show a rate of 90 per cent. 

The lands of Great Britain are chiefly 
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tere 
prelatively large tracts by a small number of 
wmers. In France land by law is subdivided 
the death of an owner among his heirs, so 
ut many farms are becoming too small, mere 

tches. In the United /States there are first, 
nilions of farms just large enough to employ 
profitabl y the labor of the owner and his grow- 
ng sons; next, multitudes of considerable 
gates upon which capital, skill, labor and 
mchinery are employed so as to secure admir- 
le results; and lastly, there are those vast 
gms of Illinois, California and Dakota where 
fom 1,000 tO 5,000 acres or even more, are 
wn in one wheat field. 

The cultivators of the soil in the United 
States, outside the region of slavery, have never 
hen a peasant class, properly speaking. Of 
esons of a farmer and his wife some would 
ontinue farmers, others become merchants, or 
hwyers, enter other professions, or perhaps 
keome engaged in political life. Immigrants 
of almost every class have imitated this form 
wfsocial life, and in the second generation have 
wonformed to it. America has never had a 
pasantry like France, kept within a distinctive 
dress, and the customs—as firm as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians—of the blouses. 


A great variety of farm products have been 
ried and either used or rejected as not adapted 
0 the agriculture in respective portions of our 
country. Professor Brewer states that in New 
England, hemp, indigo, rice, cotton, madder, 
millet, spelt, lentils, and lucern have all been 
med and rejected, while up to the time of the 
Revolution every crop but one (sorghum) now 
wltivated in the country, had found its place 
in the region east of the Alleghanies. 

In animal and vegetable life, very much has 
ben done to improve the farming products of 
tecountry. Receiving the running horse from 
England, he has been much improved in strain. 
Nearly one thousand horses can now trot a 
nile in 2 m. 30 sec., and one has reached the 
seed of 2.10. 

About 1800, we began to import English 
short-horn cattle, and the first American short- 
tom herd book was published in 1846. ‘In 
1873, a sale of short-horn cattle took place in 
western New York, at which a herd of 109 
head were sold for a total sum of $382,000, 
me animal, a cow, bringing $40,600; an- 
other, a calf five months old, $27,000, both 
for the English market. To-day, Devons and 


hort-horns are freely exported from New| 


York and 
stock.” 


“In 1793, the first merino sheep, three in 


Boston to improve the native 


tumber, were introduced into this cuuntry, | 


though unfortunately, the gentleman to whom 
they were consigned, not appreciating their 
txcellencies, had them converted ‘into mutton. 
Since that time American wool has become 
tlebrated both for fineness of fibre and for 
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weight of fleece. The finest fibre, by micro- 
scopic test, ever anywhere obtained, was clip- 
ped about 1850 from sheep bred in western 
Pennsylvania.” 

More recently the attention of wool growers 
has been directed to increasing the quantity 
rather than to improving the quality of the 
wool. 

The promotion of agriculture by mechanical 
appliances has been very great in the United 
States. Every implement has been better fitted 
for its use, while a multitude of machines 
perfect the manuring or preparation of the soil, 
or aid in the culture or gathering and curing 
and marketing of crops. 

Professor Walker defends the American 
plan, deemed s» wastefuland almost wicked by 
some, of ‘‘ taking up fresh land instead of the 
more costly process of manuring a worn-out 
soil,’’ and of raising ‘‘ extensive crops instead 
of highly cultivating and beautifying a small 
space.’’ He shows that as the culture of wheat 
moves westward and of cotton southward, other 
crops, as garden vegetables, butter, milk, poul- 
try and eggs, are substituted; while deeper 
plowing, better drainage and more use of fer- 
tilizers come in to increase the productiveness 
of the land. Many of the older States are thus 
becoming more and more fertile instead of 
being more exhausted. 

In this way out of the profits of primitive 
agriculture new States have been supplied with 
roads, schools, churches, cities and towns, and 
the basis laid of a complex industry which will 
support an ever increasing population. 


A REMARKABLE AURORA. 


The following is part of an account of the 
} aurora of the night of Fourth month 16-17, 
communicated by Prof. Henry Carvill Lewis 
to the American Philosophical Society, of 
| Philadelphia : 

It was especially noteworthy on account of 
the brilliant corona which continued well de- 
fined for several hours, and whose apparent 
|motion eastward, through space, could there- 
fore be determined. Several other unusual 
|features, such as an auroral curtain, and 
hyperbolic streamers, were also displayed. ‘The 
|aurora was noticed aS soon as twilight had 
ended as a faint glow along the northern hori- 
zon. At 8.30 it was a low arch, probably sot 
lover ten degrees high. It gradually rose 
higher and left a dark segment below it. At 
10 P. M. it was some twenty degrees high, and 
was constantly increasing in brilliancy. : 

At midnight the corona, a perfect star of 
light, had become wonderfully beautiful. ‘The 
brilliancy of the whole aurora was concen- 
trated at this point, the horizon being com- 
paratively dark. ‘ 

At 12.10 A. M., and 





“during the half-hour 
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following, occurred the most magnificent sight 
of the evening, to which no description can 
do justice. The streamers, whose mass was 
now concentrated in the corona, had detached 
themselves from the northern horizon to form 
an auroral curtain of great beauty. The cur- 
tain hung some twenty degrees above the 
horizon and was continually changing in form 
and color. The streamers, whose lower ends 
formed its fringe, were united above in bright 
hyperbolic curves, which approached the cor- 
ona within ten degrees, and which remained 
constant while the lower part of the curtain 
waved to and fro in waves of light. 


THE CORONA AND ITS MOTION. 


The corona itself was a somewhat elliptical 
crown of radiating streamers, within which 
was a permanent nebulous mass of light, hav- 
ing a curdled appearance. The inner curdled 
mass was continually moving and heaving like 
the sea, and was often traversed by dark rifts. 
it continually drifted eastward to vanish sud- 
denly and to be continually replaced by other 
cloud-like forms at the centre. Meanwhile 
the flashes of red light, disconnected appar- 
ently with the other phenomena, appeared, in 
many portions of the sky, and often continued 
to form a back-ground for the quivering white 
streamers. 


At 12.25 the remarkable sight was presented 


of two hyperbolas of light, the larger one 
lying in the north, the smaller to the south of 
the corona, and each pointing in an opposite 


direction to the other. The smaller hyperbola 
was bounded by an inverted arch of light in the 
south, some thirty degrees above the horizon. 
Straight lines of light, like an axis, passed east 
and west from the central point between the 
hyperbolas. * * * Special attent'on was di: 
rected to mapping at intervals during the con- 
tinuance of the corona its exact position among 
the stars, in order, if possible, to determine 
any proper motion of its own. The central 
point could always be determined by project- 
ing the paths of streamers to their converging 
point. Upon examining the map made of the 
successive positions of the corona, it is at once 
evident that, during the two hours in which it 
was observed, the corona had an eastward 
motion through space, and that this motion 
was at the rate of fifteen degrees an hour, or 
precisely the direction and amount of the 
earth’s rotation upon its axis. It was as if the 
corona had been fixed permanently to the 
earth, and the observation is a strong confir- 
mation of the theory that the aurora is a truly 
terrestrial appendage. 


OTHER OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 


The arc described by the corona remained 
some nineteen degrees south of the zenith, the 
corona being close to the magnetic zenith. 


The electrical effects of the aurora were very 
marked, confirming the belief that the auroy 
is an electrical discharge through remote por. 
tions of our atmosphere. 

The paper here gives in detail the effect of 
the aurora upon the telegraph wires in different 
portions of the country. The extent of th 
aurora is then described. It was visible from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. The author 
mentions that a second aurora occurred on the 
night of April 19-20, after the thunderstorm 
had cleared, and concludes by observing that 
the periodicity of aurora displays is now firmly 
established, and that the coincidence of the 
years of their maximum brilliancy with’ the 
similar period of most frequent sunspots, 
shows a direct connection between the electri- 
cal condition of the sun and the earth. Itis 
possible that sun spots are the result of sola 
electrical storms, and that auroras are the re 
sult of a disturbed electrical condition of th 
earth, caused by induction from the sun— 
Public Ledger. 


Sar a dying saint the other day: ‘TI have 
tested all the doctrines of the Bible, as form- 
lated by the church, except one, and have 
found them true; and this one, the doctrine 
of the Resurrection, I am about to test, and 
have no fear of the result.”” How gloriow, 
how supremely blessed, such a faith! In bond- 
age to a creed, was this dying man? Nay, 
was not his faith just about to be consummated 
in eternal liberty? How vastly better this 
faith, strong and well-defined, than the half 
beliefs and attempted spiritual compromises of 
those who, falsely, call themselves ‘* liberals,” 
or than the wearying, peace-consuming doubts 
of the agnostics, or the blank and empty de 
nials of the unbelievers! ‘‘I know whom! 
have believed, and am persuaded that he is 
able to keep that which I have committed u- 
to Him against that day.’’— Christian Weekly. 


For Friends’ Review. 


WHO OWNS THE SILVER MINES? 


The public papers are now speaking in glow- 
ing terms of the rich veins of silver lately dis 
covered in New Mexico. Special mention 8 
made of ‘the almost fabulous prospect of 
wealth surpassing the tales of the Arabian 
Nights in several mines, under the mamage 
ment and control of the Quakers.”’ After the 
feeling of exultation which naturally arises 0 
the heart at the discovery of such opportuml 
ties for acquiring money, there succeeds 
some minds sad reflections that the rightfl 
owners of these lands—the Indian tribe 
should have no part or lot in these stores 
precious metal. 

By the indifference of our Government 
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wlemn obligations, in allowing the violation of 
raties, by the avarice of white men and by 
peated acts of cruelty and fraud, their title 
io these lands has been literally wiped out in 
heir blood, and their children left helpless, ig- 
wrant and degraded. 

The Society of Friends, as factors in the 
Government, have always been supposed to be 
in unwilling party to this injustice and crime. 
They have protested from time to time against 
i,and have done what they could in past 

to alleviate the condition of the Indians. 

The past, however, can never be undone, 
hut it is not too late to greatly improve the 

eent. These new storehouses of wealth are 
discovered ; the key to unlock them and dis- 
pense their benefits appears to be put into 
the hands of Christian men, and hereditary 
fiends of the red man. 

Will they not thank God for the opportu- 
nity, and, as stewards and trustees thus provi- 
dentia'ly appointed, distribute a share of these 
fnds for the education and uplifting of Indian 
children, and thus restore to them something 
of their lost inheritance. 

Would it be too much to hope that each sil- 
ver mine should be before long represented by 
a Indian school, with farm and industrial 
workshops, supplied with a corps of such 
teachers as would instruct these poor children 
inthe knowledge of the Gospel and the bene- 
fits of Christian civilization ? 

Would not this be a worthy act of justice! 
Dear Friends, what will you do about it ? 

* * * 


MONARCHY IN ENGLAND. 


What is the feeling in England regarding the 
amcient monarchy? . .. . ‘ 

One thing is certain: our feelings toward the 
monarchy have quite changed within the last 
seventy years, even within the last thirty. 
Everything is now an open question in Eng- 
hnd, everything is matter for discussion, on 
which people may think and speak as they like, 
without fear, not merely of the law, but of any 
social ban. There is no longer that reverence 
lor existing institutions simply because they are 
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There will be none of it felt toward the Prince 
of Wales when he succeeds to the throne. In 
other words, those who value and stand by the 
monarchy now do so chiefly either from habit, 
the strongest of all reasons with most people ; 
or from a prudent unwillingness to make a 
change unless they be convinced that it will be 
an improvement; or from self-interest, from 
the belief that the monarchy is bound up with 
the existing aristocratic system of this country, 
whose maintenance they for their own personal 
satisfaction desire. The sceptical tendencies 
of our times, the example of France, tle very 
fact that the present sovereign has lived in such 
retirement during the last twenty years, have 
undermined the old disposition to accept the 
monarchy as a natural and necessary part of 
the established order of things. . . . . 

On the whole, it may be concluded that, 
although republicanism will continue to grow 
in England as a matter of theory, the time is 
still distant when it will become a subject of 
practical discussion. But if any monarch should 
quit the attitude of prudent isolation from poli- 
tical struggles which the late and the present 
sovereign have generally observed; if any 
Minister should succeed (as Lord Beaconsfield 
sometimes seemed inclined to try) in commit- 
ting the Crown to asupport of his own schemes, 
and uniting its fortunes to those of his own 
party, it would soon be seen how vast have 
been the changes since the days when George 
the Third was able to baffle Chatham’s wishes 
for concession to the American colonies, and 
Pitt’s plans for the pacification of Ireland, 
The roots of the monarchy have shrunk and 
withered ; a strong blast might bring the old 
tree to the ground. Fortunately for a country 
which has so many other difficulties to meet, it 
is still the general wish to shelter it and prop 
it up as long as we can.—Correspondence of 
the Nation. 


Ou man of God! grieving over failure, dis- 
heartened and unsuccessful, learn the secret of 
your defeat, in the mistake you have made 
in substituting the power of man for that of 
God, the words of man for the words which 
God has spoken, and the spirit and influence of 


existing, no longer that belief in the British| man for the truth and Spirit of the Almighty 


Constitution as the most admirable result of| Creator. Lie low at the mercy seat, and seek 
human wisdom and the special favor of Provi-|to be endued with power from on high. Re- 
dence to Britain, which filled and controlled all! nounce self and all its ambitious aims. Take 
but the boldest minds in the earlier part of this| unto you the whole armor of God, and with 
century. The Crown, the House of Lords, the| the sword of the Spirit, the word of God, go 
Established Church, are now all put upon their | forth aud conquer in the name of the Captain 
defence, and required to give a reason for their| of your salvation. But remember these things 
continuance, Even that sentimental loyalty! must all be matters of personal experience in 
toward the person of the’ sovereign which we! your own heart. No man can teach you the 
%e; for instance, in such a man as Sir Walter| secrets of divine power ; flesh and blood can 
tt, has almost vanished, at least from among! not reveal to you the hidings of immortal 
men, and, so far as it remains, remains only) strength; but in the closet, in secret, silent 
the present sovereign is a woman.’ communings with the God that made you, and 
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—— a 
the Saviour who redeemed you, you must learn | will not hold a nation guilty for the acts or seni. 
the truth of His word and the power of His| ments of a few. Conscious of the rectitude of hig 
Spirit, and thus become ‘“ approved unto God, | purposes, it may be expected that he will not be 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, ! diverted by this sad calamity or by any popular 
rightly dividing the word of truth.’’—Armory. | resentment it may arouse, from carrying forward 


measures for the true welfare of Ireland. 
BOOK NOTICE. Whilst just indignation and horror at such 
Tue TRAFFIc IN AND Use er Oprum, In our own murderous deeds become the Christian, he should 
and other countries. be especially on his guard not to taste the cup of 
The. Representative Meeting of New England | hate which Satan at such times holds to the lips, 
ons pena Oe pam Pict, “age ery? informa- | hut to cherish rather that spirit of exhaustless love 
India and Chine. It is wellknown that she con. | Which was so exemplified by our Lord. 
science of Christians in England is now stirred on 
the subject of the Chinese opium trade, and the) PrRienps’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER, for Fourth 
point which practically concerns Americans is the 


use of opium in this country. Outside of its use month, 1882, opens with a very interesting article 
in regular and irregular medical practice, where, | by the editor, on “ Home Mission Work.” Two 


except in the case of infants, it is not likely to do | poems follow : “ In Memoriam—Henry W, Long. 
serious harm, the report states that it is used for! gjjow.” by E. B. P., and “ The Heavens Opened,” 
smoking by at least 6,000 Americans. It is to be ; Sr 


hoped that this number will decrease under a pub- | PY Fanny Wilson. Jane Ransom then discusses 
lic opinion against its use. \" The Fasting Mentioned in the New Testament; 
aes }and Mary’Carr gives a short biographical ae 


FRIENDS R EVIEW. count of Thomas Wilkinson. The latter wasa 


Westmoreland farmer, a man of talent, although 
Feed not highly educated ; something of a poet, and 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 20, 1882. | the friend of William Wordsworth, Thomas Clark. 


—— son and Edmund Burke; moreover, a Friend, 
THE HEART SICKENS at the murders and assas- | and an active philanthropist. Next comes, in the 


sinations which are rife in Europe and America. | number before us, “The Song of the Pheenix,” by 
A spirit of murder seems to pervade the nations. | Edward F. Sewell; then ‘‘ The Business Side of 


—_—— 2 aaa 


Just as the greed for office and party strife in our | Religious and Philanthropic Association,” by John 
country were partly responsible for the horrid act |S, Rowntree; ‘“ Resurgam,” by Ann F. Fowler; 
of Guiteau, so the bitter animosities cherished by |“ Early Friends as Evangelists,” by Jane M. 


opposers of British rule in Ireland, whether living | Richardson ; “‘ The Proposed Mission Board from 


in that country or this, are directly responsible for | 
the assassinations of Lord Frederick, Cavendish 
and Under Secretary Burke. 


a First-day School Point of View,” by John Henry 
Lloyd, M. A.; “On the Study of the Bible,” by 
Caroline J. Westlake; ‘Part of what Christian 
The spirit which has led to the maiming of| Experienced in the House Beautiful,” by R Ball 
cattle, the “ boycotting " and murder of landlords, | Rutter; “Caroline Fox and her Family,” by 
the shooting of innocent farmers who honestly | Caroline E. Stephen; “ Voice from Southampton, 
paid their rents, and which has led the frish in | No. xxvii.,” by Spectator; and Notices of Books 
America to pour hundreds of thousands of dollars| Received. Of the fourteen articles with signa 
into Ireland for the purpose of reckless agitation, | 


is the real source of this bloody crime. pleasing sign (to which we have before adverted) 
Doubtless the leaders in Ireland and America | of the increase of acceptable authorship amongst 

had no immediate complicity with the assassina- women Friends in Great Britain. 

tion, which they and the Irish people generally 

denounce with horror, sorrow and shame. But 


tures, seven have feminine names attached; a 


HomE Mission Work: is, just now, a promi- 
such bitter words as these leaders have long used | nent topic of consideration amongst the members 
must have seemed to vindictive and wicked men | of London Yearly Meeting ; as the Conference on 
to justify them in proceeding tocrime. “ As coals | that subject last year provided for a formal pre 
are to burning coals, and wood to fire; so is a| sentation of it before the Yearly Meeting to a 
contentious man to kindle strife,” and this dread- semble during the present month, The question 
ful calamity is but the legitimate outcome of the | pending is, whether that body shall adopt as ils 
course the Irish leaders have pursued, own the Home and Foreign Mission work ab 
The occurrence would seem especially to be | ready carried on by individuals and independent 
deplored at atime when William E. Gladstone | associations, or shall leave all sueh work still to 
was making overtures for the pacification of | be conducted apart from official, corporate action 
Ireland, But so able and wise a statesman as he} or regulation on the part of the Yearly Meeting. 





One paper at least in the Quarterly Examiner 
bows that there are Zros and coms on this ques- 
m It is suggested that some of the members 
the Adult Mission Meetings (which are so suc- 

«ful and useful in Birmingham, Darlington, 
nj elsewhere) may be unsettled by those meet- 
is being made to assume a denominational 
haracter, by being brought into direct connection 
ih the organization of the Society. But that 

appears to us to conflict with what has hitherto 
wmed to be the theory (so to speak) of those 
yetings ; namely, that they have been temporary 
sprovisional only, serving a beneficial purpose 

»long as a closer union with the Society was 
mtdeemed as yet expedient. Doubts in regard 
psuch a union ever being desirable imply a 
keper question: whether the organization and 
rinciples of the Society of Friends are or are not 
dapted to the multitude ; to people of all classes. 

answer in the affirmative to this question may 

y drawn from another essay in the same number 
y the Examiner, on “The Early Friends as 
vangelists.” Its author says: 

“It has been represented that the preaching of 
he early ministers of the Society was not so much 
he simple preaching of the Gospel to the masses 
asan effort to change the opinions of gathered 
hurches, or of leading Christians up to a higher 


latform; but this view, we think, will not bear 
se examination. To use the words of their 
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send an Epistle to that body in Ohio which was not 
recognized by the other Yearly Meetings at home 
and abroad, it was against much dissent ; in the 
expression of which were included a number of 
Friends of acknowledged weight in the affairs of 
the Society. 2. That after the course taken, and 
conveyed in Epistles received from them, showed 
that all the other Yearly Meetings would con- 
tinue to recognize that Yearly Meeting in Ohio 
with which they have actually ever since corres- 
ponded, the disapproval by a part of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of the continued recognition of 
the other body, now out of unity with the rest 
of the Society, grew so strong, as to necessitate the 
interruption of correspondence with it; and, as 
no united acknowledgment of the other body in 
Ohio could be obtained, the only course left (with- 
out a disruption in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 

appeared to be, to suspend correspondence with 
all the Yearly Meetings. 

3. That. correspondence was then the accepted 
evidence of recognition of the legitimacy of a body 
claiming it, is fully shown ; as for example, by the 
language of the Epistles sent from Philadelphia 
to North Carolina and Indiana in 1855, and to 
London Yearly Meeting in 1856; as now editor- 

| ially quoted in the Friend. 

Hence the suspension of correspondence, after 

| it had been commenced, with the “ Hoyle” bedy 


folent opponents: ‘No place hears so much of} in Ohio, was clearly the suspension of recognition 


heir preaching as streets and market crosses.’” 
Inthe year 1700 it was a strongly organized and 
wreasing church, probably as numerous, com- 


of it as a Yearly Meeting. This suspension has 
continued to the present time; and while Phila- 


pared with the population, as the Wesleyan body | delphia Yearly Meeting has likewise omitted of- 
ity years after Wesley had begun preaching.” | ficially recognizing, by correspondence, any other 

if a difficulty exists now as to adjusting our | Yearly Meeting, it has never declared its separa- 
methods of procedure with the spiritual and social | tion from the others, or from the Society constitu- 
meds and circumstances of any class, must it not | ted by their united association. Therefore, during 
he because we have not yet so earnestly inquired | the continuance of this anomalous state of things, 
ut the Supreme Head of the Church what He| those who respect and value the unity and frater- 
would have us to do, placing all prepossessions at nity of the Society of Friends throughout the 
His feet, as to receive, according to His promise, | world feel that it involves a very serious re- 
meded wisdom to carry out the command, “ Go | sponsibility (which we are at this time not ready 
ytinto all the world and preach the Gospel to | to take) to do otherwise than recognize, when any 
tvery creature ?” | such question occurs, those who have been, not 
| only by courts of law, but by the still higher and 
Conrroversy in regard to the history of the | more dignified court of the great body of the So- 
Bstrelations of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to! ciety of Friends, acknowledged as belonging le- 


ihe other associated bodies in the Society of, gitimately to its fraternity. 
Friends, appears to us at this time not p-ofitable. May the time come soon, when all connected 


An allusion, however, in the (Philadelphia) ‘with Philadelphia Yearly Meeting may forget 
Friend of Fifth mo, 13th, to our report of the late | “the things that’ are behind,” and look, as 
sion of the Yearly Meeting in this city, calls | “ broken and empty vessels,” only for their pres- 
bt afew words of explanation. | ent duty in the militant church, 

Those who attended the sessions of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting from 1850 to 1860 will, we think,| AN INTERESTING letter from Alida Clark will 
gcnerally remember enough to confirm the cor-| appear in our next number, in which she makes a 
tetness of the following statement : 1. That when, | very strong appeal for funds to meet the expense 
mI85§and 1856, the conclusion was carried to’ of several scholars at Southland College whose 


_—_ oo 


nintendo 
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parents are rendered unable to pay for them by 
reason of the late floods. It will require $1000 
for this purpose, 


THE E1GHTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Hospital for Women and Infants, for 
1881, has been received. 125 inmates obtained 
shelter and aid within its walls during last year ; 
and for these, many of them quite destitute, no 
safe refuge is provided, in Philadelphia, in any 
other institution. It is believed that a number are 
thus prevented from lapsing into the outcast and 
criminal class, As showing the unselfish motives 
and character of this work, it is mentioned that 
the officers and medical staff render their services 
without compensation ; salaries being paid only 
to the matron and her assistants. The President 
of the Board of Goverrors of this Hospital is J. W. 
White, M. D.; Treasurer, W. H. Ingham. 

DIED. 

PINKHAM.—At the residence of her son at 
Clintondale, Ulster county, N. Y., Third mo, roth, 
1882, Fanny S. Pinkham, aged 77 years; an es- 
teemed member of Marlboro Monthly Meeting. 
She was known by a large circle of friends as a 
humble follower of her Lord, patient in tribula- 
tion, testifying by word and deed to His sustain- 
ing grace. She was atrue mother in Israel, be- 
stowing loving sympathy, and giving appropriate 
counsel. After a brief illness, she calmly fell 
asleep in Jesus, 


HADLEY.—At his residence after a lingering 
illness, on Fourth mo. 25th, 1882, Josephus Had- 
ley, aged 55 years; a member and Elder of Rich- 
land Monthly Meeting, lowa. He was born in 
Chatham county, North Carolina, removed with 
his parents, Joseph and Mary Hadley, to Iowain 
1840, and settled on the farm where both they 
and he lived the remainder of their days. He 
was a firm believer in the doctrines of the gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and left 
the comforting assurance that he was prepared to 
join the church triumphant. His most ardent de- 
sire was that his children might live religious 
lives and meet him in heaven, On the morning 
of his death, in talking with his family, he remark- 
ed that although he had made many misses in | 
life, he believed the Lord had forgiven them all ; | 
adding that He had been so good to him all 
his sickness, having had but little pain, and that 
all was perfectly clear before him. 


HILL.—On the 2d of Fifth mo., 1882, Emma ; 
R., wife of Terelius Hill, and daughter of Heze- | 
kiah and Jerusha Jones; a member of Richland | 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa. Atthe age of fourteen, 
she became desirous of knowing that her peace was | 
made with God through the merits of her Saviour. 
She received assurance of her acceptance with her 
Heavenly Father, and ever after manifested her 
faith by her daily walk and conversation. Early | 
on the morning of Fifth mo, 2d she called her hus- | 
band and friends to bid them a last farewell, ask- . 
ing them not to weep for her, but to meet her 
where all shall live forever. 


birth-day, 


Thus closed her | 
earthly life calmly and sweetly on her twenty-fifth 
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LOWRY.—On the 21st of Third month, 18%) 
Phebe Pharo, wife of Edward S. Lowry, in 
34th year of her age ; a member of Philadelp}; 
Monthly Meeting. Her cheerful, guileless qj 
sition endeared her to her family and a large 
circle of friends, who are comforted in the belief 
that their loss is her eternal gain. Her illness was 
short but very painful, accompanied at timeswith 
delirium. From the first she was fully impressed 
that she would not recover, and was very solicit. 
ous to feel the work ot redemption accomplished, 
The day before her death she said, “I now yp. 
derstand why little E. was taken last summer, 
It was to prepare me for this.” Shortly after 
adding, “It is all right; there is nothing in my 
way ; all is clear, bright and beautifu'.” 

JONES.—Near his residence, Richland, Iowa, 
Fifth mo. 1st, 1882, Jesse Jones, aged 42 years: 
an Elder of Richland Monthly Meeting. He was 
the son of Thomas and Mary Jones, and born in 
Blount county, Tennessee. By perseverance he 
obtained a practical education, which he used 
both as a teacher and in the church. He wasan 
exemplary man, having great faith in prayer, In 
any trial his first impulse seemed to be to “take 
it to the Lord in prayer,” after which he had new 
strength. After many expressions in regard toa 
hope and assurance of inhabiting a mansion pre 
pared by the Saviour, and often speaking as 
though he did not expect a moment's warning of 
death, he was found dead in his field. It was 
supposed that he died from disease of the heart, 


NOTICES. 


CiTIzENs’ STEAMBOAT COMPANY, Pier 44, foot 
of Christopher street, North River, will furnish 
tickets from New York to Glens Falls and return, 
good Fifth mo, 23d to Sixth mo. 4th inclusive, a 
$4 each. W. H, Lapp, 

Brooklyn, Fifth mo. roth, 1882. 


-o-— 


CANADA YEARLY MEETING will be held Sixth 
mo. 30th, at Pickering, Ontario, instead of Nor 
wich, DavID S, TABER, 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


From the (London) friend we learn that 
Maria Feltham has lately paid a visit to the mis 
sion at Ramallah, Syria. Reaching that place on 
horseback, Third month 11th, she remained at J. 
Hishmeh's house for ten days; then returning to 
Brumana, with thankfulness for a visit full of in. 
terest. 


J. TREGELLEs Fox has issued the “ First At 
nual Report of the Medical Mission, Antanan- 
arivo,” Madagascar, There appears to be no 
doubt that the “ Hospital atmosphere,” under care 
of this mission, “influences fur good the moral, 
physical and religious life of the patients.” 


J. B. BRArTHwalre and E. R. Ransome have, 
during Fourth month, spent nearly three weeks 
in visiting the little companies of Friends a 
Nimes, €ongénies, Calvisson, Alais, Marseilles 
&c. They have also visited nearly all of these 
Friends in their own homes. 


A CONFEREN::E was held in York, England, 
Fourth mo. 15th, of Friends who are also 


| Templars. A Lodge was formed by them, tobe 
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cilled ‘The Friend ;” and an address was pre. 
for circulation, commending membership 
in the Order of Good Templars to members of the 
Society of Friends. Many will, we think, regret 
thatthe Society itself is not, practically, a sufficient 
«Temperance Society” for all its members. 
LeTrers from Isaac Sharp, from Hobart Town, 
ive a better report of his health, and speak 
yaraly of the kindness and cordiality of Tas- 
manian Friends. His stay there has been’ pro- 
longed in consequence of J. J. Neave being un- 
able to accompany him to New Zealand, on ac- 
count of the illness of his wife; but they hoped 
both to be able to proceed on the 16th of Third 
month. 


a 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


{gsson X. Sixth month 4th. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION, 

Gotpen Text.—And lo a voice from heaven, saying. This 
my beloved Son, in whom [ am well pleased. Matt. iii. 17. 

His disciples may have been depressed by 
learning from Him that He would meet with an 
ignominious death, and that they must bear their 
cross after Him at the peril of their lives. As a 
counterpoise, He not only gave them an as 
surance of His future return in glory, but three of 
them were permitted to see something of His es- 
sntial glory in the transfizuration, and learn 
more of the spiritual nature of His kingdom. 
Everything touching our blessed Lord should be 
approached with reverence, and a curiosity which 
should attempt to penetrate beyond that which 
has been written should be held in check, Yet it 
may be right to quote Archbishop Trench, who 
says of the transfiguration: “It was a mighty 
sirengthening and refreshing of Himself, no less 
than of His disciples, against that coming day of 
humiliation and agony.” Matt. xvii. 1—13 ; Luke 
ix: 283—36 relate the same events. 

2. And after six days Fesus taketh with him 
Peter, and Fames, and Fohn, and leadeth | bring- 
whR. V.) them up into a high mountain apart 
ly themselves: A week after the sayings of last 
lesson He went to some solitary part probably of 
Mount Hermon, whose snow-clad summit, the 
highest of Palestine, rises to the north of Czesarea 
Philippi, He took Peter, and James and John, 
the three witnesses of the raising of Jairus’ daugh- 
tet, and of His trial in Gethsemane, and those 
who were nearest to Him in spiritual fellowship. 
He went apart to pray, almost certainly after 
night had closed the day. And he was trans- 
figured before them. While He was praying, as 
Luke informs us, and while His disciples were 
heavy with sleep, but keeping themselves awake, 
His countenance was altered and shone with 
dazzling radiance. They awoke fully and watched 
the steady splendor of the scene. 

3. And his raiment became shining, exceeding 


Mark ix. 2—13. 


(Zi’jah R. V.) with Moses: Elijah represented 
the prophets, Moses the law. Elijah had not 
died, but was carried to heaven in a whirlwind, 
Moses died, and the Lord buried him. 

And they were talking with Fesus, Luke 
states that they were speaking with Him on the 
wonderful theme of His decease, or departure out 
of this world, which He should accomplish at Je- 
rusalem. What a solemn and marvellous event! 
Our Lord's essential glory (John i. 14) irradiating, 
as it were, His human frame; and Moses and 
Elijah in their glorified state of being conversing 
with their incarnate Lord on that death to which 
they and all the saved owe their redemption, 
which was prefigured by the types of Moses’ law, 
Num. xxi. 9, and announced by the prophets. 
Isa. liii. 9; Zech xii. 10, 

5. And Peter answered and said to Fesus, 
Master, it is good for us to be here: (And Peter 
answereth and saith to Fesus, Rabbi, Sec. R. V.) 
Luke says, as Moses and Elijah departed from 
Him, Peter spoke, as if feeling that this glorious 
time was too short and fleeting. Asd let us make 
three tabernacies,; one for thee, one for Moses and 
one for Elijah. Confused with the weight of the 
glory, with reverent fear and sense of blessed 
communion with Christ and these saints, Peter 
offers to build a booth for each as a shelter. For 
a moment he seems to place his Lord beside 
Moses and Elijah, 

6. For he wist not what to say, (answer R. V.) 
for they were (became R. V.) sore afraid, Wist 
not—knew not. He was rapt, as it were, into an 
extraordinary state, and scarcely knew what or 
how to speak. 

7. And there was a cloud that overshadowed 
them. (And there came a cloud overshadowing 
them. R.V.) A cloud is often mentioned in the 
Bible as the symbol or accompaniment of the 
Lord’s presence. Exod. xiv. 19; xix. 16; I Kings 
viii, 10; Ps, civ. 3; Isa. xix, 1; Dan, vii. 13. The 
clouds partly revealed, partly veiled the Divine 
glory. Matthew says that this was “a bright 
cloud,” which seems to have overshadowed the 
disciples, Moses and Elijah and the Lord Jesus, 
The disciples feared, with yet deeper awe as they 
entered into the cloud. Amd a voice came out of 
the cloud, saying, This is my beloved Son: hear 
him. (And there came a woice out of the cloud, 
This is my beloved Son: hear ye him. R.V.) A voice 
from God, the Father, spoke to the disciples the 
words already spoken at our Lord’s baptism, at- 
testing that He was God's beloved Son, and that 
He had all authority to teach, and was to be 
heard above all others in all things. The law 
and the prophets were preparatory, and were ful- 
filled in Him and in His words. Peter says this 
voice came “ from the excellent glory.” Il Peter 
i, 17. 

8. And suddenly, when they had looked round 
about, they saw no man (one R. V.) any more, 
save Fesus only with themselves. (And suddenly 
looking round about, &c. R.V.) At the voice 


white as snow; soas no fuller on earth can white | they fell on their faces, prostrate with holy awe. 
them, (And his garments became glistering, ex-|Then Jesus came and touched them, Matt. xvi. 7, 
ceeding white, R. V.) His person was shining | and said unto them, “ Arise and be not afraid.” 
and his clothing was very white. A fuller is one And when they looked up the glorious vision and 
who cleanses woolen cloth, Our Lord’s glory the visitors were gone, Jesus only stood by them, 
appears to have burst forth from within, and He | and the quiet, solemn night brooded over all in 
semed arrayed with light as with a garment. Ps ' its wonted peace. 


tiv.2; Hab. iii, 4. 


g. And as they came (were coming R. V.) down 


4 And there appeared unto them E-li-as from the mountain, he charged them that they 
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should tell no man what things they had seen, till 
the Son of man were risen from the dead. (Save 
when the Son of man should have risen again 
Jrom the dead. R. V.) This was the highest 
evidence of our Lord’s Messiahship and nature 
thus far given to these three disciples, who were 
forbidden even to tell their fellow-disciples, yet 
the confirmed faith of the three would strengthen 
the others. 

Jo. And they kept that saying with themselves, 
questioning one with another what the rising 
Srom the dead should mean. (And they kept the 
saying, questioning among themselves what the 
rising again from the dead should mean. R. V.) 
They came down from this mount of glory to the 
work-day world, and kept strictly their Lord's se- 
cret,wondering and asking of each other what, after 
this marvellous revelation of Jesus’ character, His 
rising from the dead could mean. ' Silence may 
be at times the proper state and discipline of the 
learner in the school of Christ. 

11. And they asked him, saying, Why say the 
scribes that E-li'-as must first come? (Saying, 
the scribes say that E-ti'-jah must first come. 
R. V.) They had seen Elijah, he had withdrawn 
and did not appear publicly as the forerunner of 
Christ, but secretly. How was this? Ought they 
not to proclaim that Elijah has come ? 

12. And he answered and told them, Elias 
verily cometh first, and restoreth ail things. 
(And he said unto them, Elijah indeed cometh 
first, &c. R. V. The prophecy is true that 
Elijah comes before the Messiah. To restore all 
things was to lead the people to repentance and 
an expectation of the Lord, which John did by 
his powerful preaching. And how it is (how is it 
R. V.) written of the Son of man, that he must 
(should R. V.) suffer many things, and be set at 
nought, R. V. closes with (?). He means to 
say, Do not the prophets also say that the Son of 
man must suffer many things, be rejected and 
die? You need not wonder that I have spoken 
of my dying and rising again as near at hand. 

13. But [say unto you, that Elias is indeed 
(R. V. omits indeed) come, and they have (also 
R. V.) done unto him whatsoever they listed, 
(even R. V.) as it is written of him. Matthew 
adds that the disciples then saw that He meant 
John the Baptist, who in spirit, character and con- 
duct so much resembled Elijah. In John there 
was a@ fulfilment of the prophecy of Malachi, if 
not the complete fulfilment of it. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Our Lord chose the three witnesses of His 
transfiguration. Each should take his place, high 
or low, as the Master chooses, who knows the 
fitness of each. 

2. Our Lord appeared as a man, eating, sleep- 
ing, weary, weeping, but also as divine, His 
glory shining through the veil of His flesh. He 
is both man and God. 

3. His glory was as that of the only begotten 
of the Father, and confirmed the testimony Peter 
had just given that He was the Christ, the Son of 
. the living God. 

4. Moses and Elijah confirmed this testimony. 
The voice of the Father further attested it. 

5. The law and the prophets point to Christ, 
and find their fulfilment in Him as the Messiah 
and Son of God. 

6. His decease was foretold by the prophets, 
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foreknown by Himself, and the subject of sacreq ever gt 
discourse with Moses and Elijah. It was anes. improp 
sential part of God's way of salvation for man, it wher 
7. Those good men who die, live on, a conscious consec! 
existence, as Moses and Elijah did, in another 9 becom 
state of being. he wo 
8. They may be ministering spirits, and inter strengt 
ested in God's ways onearth., The 
g. The Lord Jesus is to be heard above all. He Christ’ 











only is to be looked to. Beyond and through the 
law, the prophets, the saints, the apostles, we are 
to look to Jesus only. 

10. High and glorious experiences are the ex. 
ception, practical daily duty the rule of the Chris. 
tian life. The vision was for a short time, and 
then they came down to the multitude. 

11. Even when filled with His glory, Jesus was 
still the tender, encouraging friend. He touched 
his awe-struck disciples and said, “ Fear not,” 
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THE Boston Advertiser took a census of at. 
tendance at places of worship in that city, Fourth 
mo. 16th, The total was 124,909, of whom 77,465 
were present at the first service, 47,434 at the second, 
The total attendance at Baptist meeting-houses 
was 15,775: Congregational, 15,003 ; Unitarian, 
10,131; Jewish, 1063; Lutheran, 591; Methodist 
Episcopal, 9,336; other Methodists, 2,058; Pres 
byterian, 3,130; Roman Catholic, 49,337; Sweden- 
borgian, 530; Universalists, 2,337 ; miscellaneous, 
3,513. 

THE Reformed Episcopal churches in Chicago 
have had a prosperous year. 


A FULL-BLOoD Choctaw, S. E. Hotema, has re- 
cently been commissioned as a missionary of the 
American Sunday-School Union, to labor among 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. 

AN active effort has been made the past year 
to evangelize Geneva, Switzerland. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-five meetings were held with this 
object in view. 

Tue Sixth Annual Meeting of the Mexican 
League, formed of members of the Episcopal 
Church associated to aid the “ Church of Jesus 
in Mexico, was held lately in New York. A. F.5. 
Winston, who had been sent to Mexico to inquire 
into the state of this church, reported it satisfac- 
tory. The Secretary stated the membershipto be 
over 3000, and about 4000 have at one time of 
another been connected with it. It has 500 chil- 
dren in its schools, of whom 164 are members of 
the Church Orphanage in the city of Mexico, It 
has 40 congregations with regular services, 20 
places unprovided with regular ministry, am 
some other scattered groups. Receipts of League 
were $21,864. 

THE “enduement of power,” promised by 
Christ, seems especially, if not exclusively, de- 
signed as a qualification for service, rather than 
for enjoyment, and as properly neither a spiritual 
nor an intellectual attainment, but a gift to be 
obtained only by consecration and prayer. 
Hence— 

This gift will never be bestowed upon a man 
who seeks it from unworthy motives, however un- 
conscious he may be of such motives: “ Ye ask 
and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that y¢ 
may consume it upon your lusts.” Hence, how 
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ever great the danger of seeking this power from | become united in asking that Salem Quarterly 
improper motives, there is no danger of receiving | Meeting establish a Monthly Meeting in Boston. 
itwhen thus sought. And evenshould an honest, | A petition to this effect will be presented to the 
consecrated man be so endued, and subsequently | Quarterly Meeting to be held at Amesbury the 
pecome tainted by spiritual pride or self-seeking, | 25th instant. We were surprised to learn, when 
he would then, like Samson, be shorn of his|this subject was first agitated, that no new 
strength, Monthly Meeting had been established in New 
The success of the Gospel and the coming of| England Yearly Meeting within the recollection 
Christ’s kingdom will be greatly accelerated when | of its oldest members. Although nearly all of 
Christian workers realize in their experience the | the increase in Boston Meeting has, thus far, come 
blessedness of the truth, “ Ye shall receive power | by removal from other places on account of the 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you.” superior business advantages afforded by the great 
—Christian Union. E. V. ARMSTRONG. | metropolis of New England, yet it is reasonable 
Iv Japan there are 18 religious societies at | to look forward to a much larger increase by con- 
work, and three independent native churches | Vincement in the near future. The cause of this 
which are self-supporting, There are 136 mis-; hope lies in the fact that a deep and earnest reli- 
sionaries, 88 males, 48 females. The American | 8!0US feeling exists in the meeting, which reaches 
Board has 27; Methodist Episcopal, 20. There | Ut beyond the present membership, seeking to 
are 147 stations and out-stations, and 83 organized | S4ve the lost, those for whom Christ's precious 
churches. The adult members are 3,811, children | blood was shed. We have discovered also an 
6o1. Scholars in schools, 2,191. There are 93 especial and increasing demand for our sympathy 
theological students ; 3,764 Bible-school scholars ; | #™0"g Persons who in early life were in some 
#8 native ministers, 138 male and. 20 female | ¥@Y connected with the Society of Friends, but 
helpers, The gain in adult members in the last | who, from various causes, have been separated 
two years has been 1,110, |from its influences, and who are now scattered 
: | throughout this large community like sheep with- 

| out a shepherd 


CO RES PON DENCE. | During the past few months Gospel laborers 





from other meetings have been amongst us, whose 
| religious services.have been blessed by the Head 
|of the Church, It is hoped that more of the 


acco eee eee ae held | | ord’s servants called to Gospel work may come 
on the inst., at Columbus, O. Visiting minis- | ¢9 this field of labor. 


ters were Esther B. Tuttle, William Allen, Amos | : : 
Siewerthy, Nosh McLéan, | Alfred Hathaway, | It may be well to state, for the information of 


Mary Hole, Alfred Johnson, Warren Johnson and 


| Friends who may visit the city, that our meetings 
| for worship are held in Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
| field street, on First-days at 10,30 A, M., and on 
| Fourth-days at 3.30 P. M. 


Joseph Stanley. The various sessions were as fol- 
lows, viz: Ministers and Elders’ Meeting,Sixth-day 
at2P_M. Missionary Board, Seventh-day atg A M. ae 

Sessions of the Quarterly Meeting proper at 10 | ee en 
A. M.,and 1.30 P. M. First-day School Confer- | ep ST aoa “hake Seal 

ence at 7.30. First-day Social Meeting at 9 A. M. | SCHOOL. 


Regular Meeting <z . j Sessi ; ’ ee 
of andere tieny tr eee Adpaned Scien] THE Boston University, a Methodist institution, 


2.30 P.M. and meeting, both at Camp Chase and | en — ae rer grate of ee eee 
Ciy at 7.30 P.M. Alfred Johnson and Warren | aot ed to it ten years ago by Isaac NICch, o 
Johnson were engaged in religious services at the | ae or ; oe 
Penitentiary on First-day. All the above-named| TWO-THIRDS of the professing Christians are 
sessions were favored occasions, so much so that | Women ; two-thirds of the graduates of the high 
many Friends felt they had never attended a| Schools of the land are young women, and they 
beter Quarterly Meeting. The Gospel was Come forth with a better education and informa- 
preachea in clearness and power. The business’ tion than were given in the English universities 
was transacted in harmony. As a new item of in the eighteenth century ; and these are only il- 
business we may mention that the Quarterly lustrations of the quantity of power our age is 
Meetin, appointed a Temperance Committee to intrusting to that being who is said to represent 
aid in a more united way in the great conflict that the heart of the human race. What a calamity 
is going on in Ohio between Free Rum and the to the present and tuture if such an inheritance of 
Christian Sabbath, Friends of this Quarterly , liberty and education as the modern woman is 
Meeting felt they would be guilty, if, in this con-| Tece!ving, should be diverted from taking a great 
test, they did not take the most active part possible part in civilization and in the wide distribution of 
on the right side,* Wa. G. Hupparp, _ happiness. 

Columbus, Ohio, Fifth mo. 8th, 1882. THE late Stephen Whitney Phoenix, of New 

York, has left half a million dollars to Columbia 
BOSTON FRIENDS’ MEETING. College, and his large library, 

Perhaps Friends generally are aware that a A COMMON fault even in good teaching is to 
Preparative Meeting was established in Boston over-explain. More result is often produced by 
about four years ago by Salem Monthly Meeting merely suggesting, and so setting the young mind 
of Friends, Since then the meeting has grown to work for itself, than by the most exhaustive of 
very much in numbers, until Friends here have fine lectures. Something must always be left for 
or , the imagination, 

“F. S. This morning's paper says that yesterday (Sabbath), (GAaMBETTA is said to be passionately fond of 
lanes of the *« Smith Sundsy ee eter + teaching, and the various cuabiadid ante 
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with public instruction he has thought out. He 
believes emphatically in the higher education for 
girls. He thinks that physiology and hygiene 
should be taught in the primary schools, and he 
is bringing out a work upon this subject which is 
to be sold at twenty cents, 


AT no point can a good teacher work with 
more effect than in helping his pupils to good 
habits of speech, in teaching them the true mean- 
ing of words, and in leading them on by all arts 
to a gradual widening of their vocabulary. Every 
word thus gained is a new element in his power 
of thinking—a direct addition to the contents of 
his brain. Thought widens with vocabulary ; and 
the number of words over which a mind holds 
Sway is, as it were, a measure of intellectual 
power, 

IF your seat is hard to sit upon, stand up. Ifa 
rock rises up before you, roll it away, or climb 
over it. If you want money, earn it. If you 
want confidence, prove yourself worthy of it. 
Do not be content with doing what another has 
done—surpass it. Deserve success, and it will 
come. The boy was not born a man, 


ITEMS. 


JOHN BRIGHT’s OrATORY.—There has always 
been much difference of opinion as to which is 
the greatest orator, Gladstone, Beaconsfield, or 
John Bright. The contrast between the eloquence 
of the three is very marked ; by contrast only can 
their various oratorical powers be compared, 


But, as time has gone on, the numbers of those 
who give the preéminence in this respect to John 
Bright have rapidly increased. Thereis a charm 
of musical sweetness, and a glow of warmth, of 
earnestness, and enthusiasm, about Gladstone’s 
speeches which certainly make one hesitate to 
judge any one his superior in eloquence. There 
is a finish, a subtlety and grace, a sparkle and a 
fine-edged wit about Beaconfield’s addresses, 
which make him a master among Parliamentary 
speakers, and leave him facile princeps in his 
own peculiar style of forensic oratory. Bright's 
eloquence, however, is a marvelous exhibition of 
simplicity combined with strength, of absolute 
perfection of language, of measured ease and de- 
liberation, of natural gifts of a very high order 
most carefully trained and finished, of powerful 
appeal to the average common sense, and of the 
most skillful fitting of the utterance to the thought. 
The first impression of Bright, as amid the most 
absolute stillness he rises, with every eye upon 
him and every ear eagerly intent, to address the 
House of Commons, is far more striking than the 
first impression of either of his oratorical rivals. 
His presence at once attracts and more than 
satisfies the eye. His snow-white, flowing hair, 
his rotund form, his erect posture, his perfect <elf- 
possession, his large, bright gray eye, his clear, 
strong voice that immediately charms the ear, 
take possession of one at the very outset of his 
address. 

His eloquence has always captivated, and often 
convinced the multitudes who have thronged 
everywhere to hear him ; his arduous and enthu- 
siastic service in the cause of the oppressed has 
endearéd him to thousands who never heard his 
clear, clarion voice, or beheld his flowing white 


hair and his sturdy English frame; While his 
friendship, so thoroughly tried, for his kinsmey 
across the seas, will yield him as great honor from 
future generations of Americans as the name 

Chatham receives from ours.—George M, Tow), 
in Good Company. : 


PETER NEVER IN ROME.—This is the way 
in which 7he Methodist summarizes the pamphlet 
recently issued by Pastor Sequin, to show that 
Peter was never in Rome: “Paul, who pers. 
cuted the Christians for five years, was converted 
in 38. In the Epistle to the Galatians, Paul sy 
that he went to Arabia, and at the end of three 
years returned to Jerusalem to see Peter, which 
brings us to the year 41. Again, in Galatians, he 
says that fourteen years afterward he again wen 
to Jerusalem and saw James and Cephas (Peter) 
and John, Adding fourteen to forty-one we are 
brought to the year 55, up to which time it seems 
to be certain that Peter was not resident in Rome, 
This whittles down the episcopate of Peter from 
twenty-five to eleven years, But was he in Rome 
duriug those eleven years? Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans, written in 58, is inconsistent with the 
idea that Peter was at that time Bishop of Rome, 
Passing over special quotations, which Mr. Sequin 
makes to show this, we come to the end of the 
Epistle in which Paul salutes several persons and 
does not mention Peter. This is conclusive proof 
that, up to the year 58, Peter was not in Rome’ 
Paul reached Rome himself in 61. Mention is 
made of the brethren whom he hastened to see, 
but Peter is not among them. Paul renteda 
house in Rome, lived there for two years, and 
does not appear to have seen Peter. This brings 
us to the year 63. Paul wrote epistles to the 
Ephesians in the year 65 and the year 66, and 
made no mention of Peter as being in Rome, 
No New Testament mention of Peter places him 
within 2,000 miles of the Eternal City.” As 
Protestants, whether Peter was ever in Rome or 
not is to us an indifferent matter. No historical 
fact is more certain than that he never was 
Pope ; nor was the Papacy itself invented till very 
long after his time. 


It would seem to be a venturesome under 
taking to attempt to upset the geography of a 
great continent, and to remove the bounds of the 
sea that had been set that it may not pass over, 
by a perpetual decree. But the great French en 
gineer, De Lesseps, has proposed a scheme, and 
the French Cabinet approve it, for letting the 
Mediterranean Sea into the desert of Sahara, thus 
making islands of their possessions in Tunis and 
Algiers, and carrying commerce to the heart of 
Africa. It is a stupendous idea, and unless there 
is some such insuperable obstacle as the surface 
of the desert being above the level of the sea, a 
some engineers assert, the man who has conn 
oceans by the canals he has built may yet forma 
new ocean in the barren wastes of the sterile 
desert.— Ex, 


THE opening of the Suez Canal may yet have 
an important influence on the agricultural future 
of the United States and Canada. Last year 
wheat to the value of $35,000,000 was shi 
from India to Europe ; and in the Third month 0 
this year more than $5,000,000 worth was shij 
If cheap railways be built into northern India the 
yield of wheat from thence may seriously compete 
with that of America. 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Plant Migrations.—Many wild European plants 
jave migrated into America, and have there be- 
some socommon as to prevail over some of the 
indigenous plants of the country. Only two or 
jee American wild plants have crossed the At- 
lantic and become naturalized in England. The 
ifference of climates and the conditions of inter- 
course between the two countries do not furnish 
ay satisfactory explanation of so marked a dif- 
fence in the migratory powers of the two floras. 
Prof. Claypole, Ohio. 

Old English Super stition.—It is not generally 
jnown that the superstitious practice of hoplo- 
drism still prevails in Suffolk. If any one injures 
himself with a tool or weapon, he is at once ex- 
horted to apply some healing ointment, not to the 
yound, but to the blade or point. This reversing 
of the natural treatment of a wound is worthy of 
Chinese origin. The belief that stones are capable 
of growth is also still entertained in the Eastern 
countries— Fournal of Science. 


Poisonous Properties of the Potato Beetle.— 
The usual result from handling the crushed 
eetles, as well as from inhaling the fumes arising 
fom vessels in which they have been scalded, has 
been likened to serpent and scorpion poisoning. 
Where death has followed, the blood has become 
disorganized. The insect emits a substance which 
has been found to make a rich dye.— Fournal of 
Stience. 

Human Salamanders.—lf there are to be found 
anywhere in the world, says the 7zerritorial En- 
lerprise, a set of human salamanders, we may 
claim the credit of having them here in the Com- 
sock. What would scorch a man who lives 
wholly on the surface chills a miner inured to the 
heat of the lower levels. A miner who has been 
forsome months past working in one of the hot- 
test sections of the Coinstock, a day or two since 
gave a reporter his experience of the heat which 
miners are often called upon to encounter. He 
says that in working at points where the ther- 
mometer marks a temperature of 115 to 120 de- 
grees great thirst is experienced. No ice-water is 
too cold to be swallowed with a relish. Men go 
tothe water-barrel in which huge chunks of ice 
we floating about and will take their picks and 
chop up the ice in order that the water may be 
rendered colder by being -filled with fine frag- 
mens, Often this does not satisfy them, and they 
thew and swallow lumps of ice... When men 
are working in extremely hot places the tempera- 
tureof the place to which they come to cool off— 
the cooling-off stations—is probably 100 degrees. 
This temperature, which would almost roast a 
surface man, appears cool to a man who has 
come from a place where the thermometer marks 
Oto 115 degrees, In a place where the tem- 
perature is ninety degrees the man will feel so 
told as to shiver, Often at the cooling-off station, 
where the temperature is 100 degrees, the perspi- 
tation will cease, and the man will begin to feel 
very uncomfortable. On leaving and going back 
‘owhere the temperature is from 11'5 to 120 de- 
any as the perspiration begins to start, there is 

4 minute or two an intolerable itching over the 
whole body. As each closed pore reopens it pro- 
duces a tinglin sensation. However, as soon as 
there is a free flow of perspiration all this trouble 
teases and the man feels quite comfortable. 


I am so weak, dear Lord! I cannot stand 
One moment without Thee. 
But O, the tenderness of Thine enfolding, 
And O, the faithfulness of Thine upholding, 
And O, the strength of Thy right hand ! 
That strength is enough for me. 


I am so needy, Lord! But well I know 
All fulness dwells in Thee ; 
And hour by hour that never-failing treasure 
Supplies and fills in overflowing measure 
My least, my greatest need. And so 
Thy grace is enough for me. 


It is so sweet to trust Thy word alone ; 
I do not ask to see 
The unveiling of Thy purpose, or the shining 
Of future light on mysteries entwining ; 
Thy promise-roll is all my own— 
Thy word is enough for me. 


The human heart asks love. But now I know 
That my heart hath from Thee 
All real and full and marvellous affection, 
So near, sohuman! Yet divine perfection 
Thrills gloriously the mighty glow! 
Thy love is enough for me. 


There were strange soul-depths, restless, vast and 
broad, 
Unfathomed as the sea— 
An infinite craving for some infinite stilling ; 
But now Thy perfect peace is perfect filling ! 
Lord Jesus Christ, my Lord, my God, 
Thou, Thou art enough for me! 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL 


ee 


THE PRAISE OF GOOD DOCTORS. 


The best of all the pill-box crew, 
Since ever time began, 

Are the doctors who have most to do 
With the health of a hearty man, 


And.so I count them up again 
And praise them as I can; 
There’s Dr. Dist, 
And Dr. Quiet, 
S And Dr. Merryman. 


There’s Dr. Diet, he tries my tongue. 
“T know you well,” said he: 

“ Your stomach is poor and your liver is sprung. 
We must make your food agree.” 


And Dr. Quiet, he feels my wrist 
And he gravely shakes his head, 

“ Now, now, dear sir, I must insist 
That you go at ten to bed.” 


But Dr. Merryman for me 
Of all the pill-box crew ! 

For he smiles and says, as he fobs his fee : 
« Laugh on, whatever you do!” 


So now I eat what I ought to eat, 
And at ten I go to bed, 

And I laugh in the face of cold or heat; 
For thus have the doctors said ! 


And so I count them up again, 
And praise them as I can: 
There’s Dr. Diet, 
And Dr. Quiet, 
And Dr, Merryman! —J#tdependent. 
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GRADUATE of Haverford College, (A. B,| sons from suffering from its action, He said j 
1875, A. M. 1879), who has had advantage of | would shortly be followed by one dealin wi 


post-graduate studies in Johns Hopkins Univer- | arrears of rent. John Bright approved the bil ba 
sity, and in Germany, some time Assistant Pro-| C. S. Parnell, while admitting the temperate grin 
fessor of Filology in Haverford College, wishes | lately shown by England, declared that that spig 


; : 7 
an engagement for the coming year either in col- | 


lege or as principal of a graded school. Specialty | 
—English.and German. Address 

J. FRANKLIN DAVIS, 
Westminster, Guilford Co., N.C. | 


are 
ENTNOR COTTAGES, SEA GIRT, N. J., will | 
re-open for the season on the 25th of Fifth 
month, 1882. For terms, &c., address 
RACHEL K. LETCHWORTH, 
Sea Girt, Monmouth Co., N. J. 
Or, JOHN LETCHWORTH, 
420 Commerce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ome G. FOGG, Furnishing Undertaker, | 
No. 142 North Sixteenth Street, 
Successor to Samuel Fogg, | 
Formerly 1310 Cherry Street. 40-3t 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu-’ 
rope are to the 16th inst. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—In the House | 
of Commons, on the 11th, Sir Wm. Harcourt, | 


Home Secretary, introduced a bill for the re-| 
pression of crime in Ireland. He said the main- | 
spring of crime is the expectation of immunity, 
which is only too well founded. Government | 
has therefore concluded that it is necessary, in 
those places where the ordinary law is not ob- | 
served, that special tribunals, consisting of three | 
Judges, be appointed by the Lord Lieutenant to | 
try cases without a jury. The judgment of the, 
Court must be unanimous. Appeal can be made | 
to the Supreme Court. This Court, whose judg- 
ment is to be given by a majority of the Judges, 
may diminish, but not increase, the severity of 
the sentences. The bill also gives power to search 
for secret apparatus of murder; to enter houses 
by day or night, under a warrant of the Lord 
Lieutenant; to arrest persons prowling about at 
night and unable to give account of themselves ; 
to arrest strangers, as crimes are generally com- 
mitted by foreign emissaries, and to remove 
foreigners considered dangerous to public peace. 
Secret societies are to be dealt with summarily, 
and membership therein will constitute an of- 
fence. Cases of aggravated assault are to be 
treated in a summary manner. Power is given 
to repress intimidation and unlawful meetings. 

Newspapers containing seditious and inflamma 

tory matter are to be suppressed. Justices may 
compel the attendance of witnesses about to ab- | 
scond, The Lord Lieutenant may appoint ad- 
ditional police where necessary, at the cost of the 
districts concerned, and compensation for murder | 
and outrage will be required of the districts where 
they occur. Outrages are to be dealt with sum- 
marily by Courts consisting of two stipendiary 
magistrates, 

. The introducer announced that the Government 
reserved for consideration any further alteration 
of the jury laws, The operation of the bill would . 
be limited to three years. The extreme penalty 
on summary conviction by magistrates, would | 
be six months’ imprisonment, The Government 
will do all in its power to prevent innocent per- 


| 


was not shown in this bill, which he considers 
the most stringent ever proposed, and he said ; 
would result in a hundred-fold greater failur 
than what had gone before. The House passed 
the bill to first reading by a vote of 33719» 
An Irish member gave notice that on seconj 
reading he would move that the prevalence , 
outrage and disaffection in Ireland is largely dug 
to the unjust eviction of 40,000 people, who yil 
be further exasperated by the new act, and it yil 
be a fatal obstacle to order and tranquiility the 

A canister containing blasting powder, with 
lighted fuse attached, was found on the nighto 


| the 12th, hung to the railing in front of the 


dence of the Lord Mayor of London. 

The people, numbering too, of an entire to 
ship on the Isle of Skye, Scotland, have decided 
to emigrate to Canada. 

The assassins of Lord F. Cavendish and T, 
Burke have not yet been discovered. Several 
men have been arrested at different points, by 
they have mostly been released on investigation, 

Earl Spencer, the Irish Viceroy, in replying tp 


|a deputation of the Dublin Chamber of Com 


merce and the Corporation of Belfast, after d 


' ploring the assassinations, said the Government 
| would endeavor to deal liberally with questions 


which, like arrears of rent, were retarding th 
restoration of order in Ireland. He earnestly 
appealed to all classes to support the Govem 
ment, and said that England is determined to do 
justice to Ireland, with a devotion equal to, 
though not surpassing, that tragically cut short, 

. On the 16th, Gladstone introduced the Arreas 
bill in the House of Commons, It is limited o 
tenancies up to £30, Griffith's valuation, anddeals 
only with two years’ arrears. The tenant mus 
pay one year's dues, to Eleventh mo_ 1881; the 
whole of the remaining arrears will then be car 
celled. The Government will contribute there 
maining one year's rent from the residue of the 
Irish Church surplus fund, This fund is es 
mated at £1,500,000, and is thought the claims 
for rent will not exceed £2,000,000 ; the halfmil 
lion lacking will be made up from the consol- 
dated fund. The bill is to be administered bya 
land commission, assisted by a County Cour 
Judge. Either landlord or tenant may apply, bit 
must do so before Seventh mo, 1883. An evicted 
tenant may apply for relief within six months 
after eviction, Parnell and two other Irish mem- 
bers expressed approval of the bill. . 

GERMANY.—The hall of the Hygienic Exhib- 
tion, near Potsdam, which was to have beet 
opened on the 16th inst., was burned on the 12th, 
and many costly exhibits which were already it 
place were destroyed. A new exhibition wil 
probably be prepared and the building re-erected, 
150,000 marks, $35,700, having been subscribed 
toward a guarantee fund, 

The Prussian Diet was closed on the 11th, bj 
royal message. The Minister of the Interior sa 
the Chamber of Deputies had not given 
consideration to the bill on the application of 
Imperial surplus, and the Government 
anticipate any result from proceeding with 
measures, 





